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THEY ALSO SERVE 


The small library, to a certain extent, resembles little cargo boats, 
and the large libraries with their magnificent equipment of lecture 
halls and all modern conveniences resemble the great liners. Unlike 
the great liners which plough the seas, these little cargo boats have 
to struggle against head winds, have to tack and sail a devious course 
in order to deliver their cargo, yet the cargo when delivered will be 
just as valuable and useful as that delivered by the great liners, and 
so with the small libraries. Many of them have no regular income, but 
must struggle along against difficulties both local and general, yet 
they deliver a valuable cargo, and many of the prominent men of our 
age and generation trace the beginning of their career to the instruc- 
tion given through the small local library. 


—Onrario Lisrary Review, August ’43. 
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SUMMER READING PROJECTS IN WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


Summarized by Eleanor Davis 


A number of Wisconsin librarians re- 
port that children have been reading 
with more than usual enthusiasm during 
summer vacation. 

At WAUKESHA, according to a news- 
paper account sent by Eva Ungrodt: 
“During this wartime summer the boys 
and girls of Waukesha broke all reading 
records at the public library. Over 11,- 
000 books were borrowed by them from 
June through August. This is over 500 
more books than any other summer and 
six times as many as were issued in the 
1918 war year summer.” 

Various ingenious devices were used to 
provide an incentive for continued read- 
ing through the summer. 

In NEILLSVILLE, Mrs. Frances Brown 
writes, “Each child was given a small 
airplane made of construction paper and 
on this was printed his license number 
composed of his initials and his borrow- 
er’s number. Large maps of the different 
countries were hung around the room 
and as the children read about the dif- 
ferent countries their planes were pinned 
on that country on the map. They en- 
joyed locating the country and insisted 
on seeing that their planes were put in 
the correct places. To encourage them 
to read about as many different countries 
as possible sheets of construction paper, 
one for each child, were posted on the 
bulletin boards and a small facsimile of 
the flag of each country read about was 
pasted on the paper. We called the con- 
test ‘Wings over the world.’ The idea was 
not original but a combination of several 
we had read about in the Wisconsin and 
Wilson Bulletins. The program greatly 
increased the interest in books of other 
lands.” 

From MANITowoc Martha J. Petty 
writes: “At the beginning of the summer 
about 600 boys and girls were given small 
paper kites with long strings attached. 
On the string they were allowed to place 
a small diamond shaped ticket each time 
they returned a book which they had 
read. The older children wrote the titles 


of their books on the tickets. The kites 
were hung along the walls of the upper 
hall just outside the children’s room, and 
attracted much attention because of the 
bright patriotic colors. The plan was not 
presented as a contest and no awards 
were given, but there was some natural 
rivalry among friends and neighbors to 
see who would have the longest tail on 
his kite. Some kites had extra tails added 
before the end of the summer. We tried 
to avoid a project which would require 
the assistance of the librarian in doing 
the recording for the children. No writ- 
ten reports were required but the librari- 
an discussed the books with the children 
as they returned them, and often gained 
very interesting bits of information from 
their reactions.” 

In WISCONSIN RAPIDS “Our summer 
reading club, a Defense Parade, showed 
the children the various ways in which 
they could help in the war effort. As each 
child registered, each boy had his name 
placed on a ‘Drum Major,’ the girls on 
a ‘Majorette’ and these were placed on 
charts in the children’s room. For each 
three books read in any one class, a sym- 
bol of that class was added to his pa- 
rade.” Each bright color symbol bore a 
slogan, as: 

100—airplane—“Save metal” 
500—pine tree—“Plant trees” 
600—milk bottle—“Keep healthy” 
700—pumpkin—“Victory gardens” 

“It was rationing in reverse at the 
MILWAUKEE Public Library this summer. 
Children who joined the Ancient Order 
of Book Worms (now in its sixth season) 
were given ‘ration books’ in which to keep 
track of their summer reading. Instead 
of giving up stamps they received stamps 
for reading a required number of books.” 

MILWAUKEE and Fonp pu LAC are 
among 25 libraries whose 1942 summer 
projects are reported in Wilson Bulletin, 
May, 1943. 

At Two RIVERS, each member of the 
Victory Vacation Club, writes Gertrude 
Schmeichel, “read and reported on ten 
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books. Whenever he reported on a book 
(the reports were written ones, very sim- 
ple) he was given a star on his booklet 
and the name of the book reported on 
was written in the inside.” “A very few 
children,” adds Miss Haman, “said they 
didn’t care to join the club because they 
would read books without joining a club.” 


“Children in the Victory Book Club of 
the MARSHFIELD Free Library were given 
ecards on which they spelled the word 
‘Victory’ in colored letters as they fin- 
ished reading books from the following 
groups: Indian stories, fairy tales, an- 
imal stories, poetry, nature stories, biog- 
raphy and tales of other lands and peo- 
ple,” writes Jean Theby, children’s li- 
brarian. 

The Victory Reading Club idea was 
carried out in a number of children’s 
rooms: 

At the JANESVILLE Public Library, as 
reported by Mary Haggart, “Each child 
in the Victory Corps Reading Club could 
sign up at a recruiting table. The boys 
could join the Army, Navy, or Marines; 
the girls WACs, WAVEs, or Marines. 
Reports were written on special cards 
and approved by the staff for credit. Af- 
ter a member reported on two books his 
name was put on a V. C. R. C. Honor 
Roll and he received a stripe showing 
he had attained the first rank of service. 
We had a large chart with six ranks un- 
der each of the branches and a member 
worked toward the top rank. The Marines 
proved most popular.” 

In ANTIGO’s Victory Summer Reading 
Club “The WACs proved to be the most 
popular among the girls, and the boys 
preferred the Marines and Air Corps. 
With ten ranks in all, two books—one 
being non-fiction—were read for promo- 
tion to each rank.” 

“In the Book Army at Fort Scott (T. 
B. Scott Free Library) competition was 
rather keen among individuals. Several 
ambitious readers scaled the heights in 
one branch, and then enlisted in another,” 
writes Violet Behrens, children’s librari- 
an at MERRILL. 

At APPLETON, “Each week the local 
paper carried the rankings of the readers 
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in our Summer Service Reading Club 
making a promotion for that week. Al- 
most every family has some one in the 
service and the children were making 
plans how each would out-rank the rela- 
tive,” writes Mary S. Malnar, children’s 
librarian. 


Continuance of reading interest into 
the school year is noted by June Hicks 
Schmidt, children’s librarian at WerEsT 
ALLIS, who writes: “The older children 
are carrying on the fun of the summer 
reading club in our Library Club for 
grades 5-9 which meets once a week dur- 
ing the school year.” 

Cooperation with schools was men- 
tioned in two reports: at WATERTOWN 
“the parents were sent letters by the City 
Superintendent urging them to see that 
their children read books this summer so 
that the progress in reading made 
through the school year would not be 
lost.” At GREEN Bay, “one of the school 
principals, whose school is on the out- 
skirts, had a Library Day once a week 
all summer for her pupils. We brought 
out a collection of books and her sister 
gave the use of her home and so the 
children had access to library books all 
summer. We supplied books to summer 
schools for parochial school teachers on 
children’s literature, and took out addi- 
tional books for children to our county 
stations.” 


Under the heading “Victory Club of 
readers is huge success” a RIPON news- 
paper article continues: “Weekly meet- 
ings of the club have been held each 
Thursday morning from June 10 through 
July 29 with an average attendance of 
sixty-one members. At 9:30 book reports 
were put aside while the club listened to 
the Fun Timer’s program broadcast by 
WHA. Nine Junior High school girls 
volunteered as library helpers in the 
Junior Red Cross Recreational summer 
program. They assisted with the club, 
hearing reports, making, sorting and 
checking records, shelving and straight- 
ening books.” “These Junior High girls,” 
says Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, “con- 
tributed to the success of the club by 
reading or re-reading all books on which 
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they were to hear reports, and by im- 
parting their enthusiasm to the younger 
children.” 

An illustrated feature story in the 
WAUPUN Leader-News points out that 
summer reading clubs give the librarian 
opportunity for readers’ advisory service 
to the children. “Through the reading 
club the library operates a readers’ ad- 
visory service for the younger folks. Be- 
fore the child checks out a book the 
librarian checks over his or her choice 
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and advises if it is suitable for him. En- 
couragement is given to each child to 
finish the reading club project once he 
has started it. In explaining further the 
function of the reading club in the city 
library’s program, Mrs. Luck comments: 
‘During the summer boys and girls have 
more time to read and we have more 
time to give children careful supervision 
on the types of books to read. In other 
words, we strive to get the right book 
and the right child together.’ ” 


ADD THESE TO YOUR PAMPHLET FILE 
Compiled by Katharine J. Middleton, Traveling Library Department 


AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR, is a series 
of short accounts of current internation- 
al topics written by experts in their sub- 
jects. Grayson Kirk writes on The Mon- 
roe Doctrine today, (No. 7); James Trus- 
low Adams on An American looks at the 
British Empire. (No. 1). Oxford Univ. 
Press, New York City. 10c each, $1. for 
12. 


Our AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: What is it? 
How does it function, is a comprehensive 
story, in questions and answers, of the 
history and functions of the national 
government. Arranged by branches of 
the government, and indexed. (76th Con- 
gress, 2d session, House Doc. No. 619). 
10c from U. S. Supt. of Does. 


FEDERAL TEXT BOOK ON CITIZENSHIP, our 
constitution and government; simplified 
edition, has been written especially for 
prospective citizens with a limited edu- 
cational background. A publication of the 
U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 30c from U. S. Supt. of Docs. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICIES, PAST AND 
PRESENT, are discussed by T. A. Bailey 
in Headline Book No. 40 of the Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th Street, New 
York City. 25c. 


ARTS, CRAFTS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR NEIGH- 
BOR REPUBLICS, is a bibliography of ma- 
terial suitable to use with children. It 
includes not only the so-called fine arts 
volumes but also references to storybooks 


which often afford a good introduction to 
the arts. Pamphlets, photographs, pic- 
tures are listed as well as books. An out- 
line of arts, crafts and customs would be 
of interest to club program makers. Bul- 
letin 1942, No. 2, of the U. S. Office of 
Education. U. S. Supt. of Docs., 10c. 


BRAZIL: INTRODUCTION TO A NEIGHBOR, is 
a brief review of the government, people, 
resources of our ally to the south. Issued 
by Office of the Co-ordination of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


OUTLINES FOR POST-WAR PLANNING, is a 
syllabus of suggestions, plans, ideas es- 
pecially for business and industry. It 
considers such topics as Why industry 
must plan ahead, Post-war planning for 
specific industries, New consumer mar- 
kets, Post-war relations of government 
to industry. National Public and Labor 
Relations Service Bureau, Inc., 110 E. 
42d Street, New York City. (Price not 
found). 

THE JOB AUSTRALIA IS DOING describes 
Australia’s war effort, in short articles 
and excellent pictures. Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

SouTH AFRICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
INFORMATION OFFICE, 3101 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C., is a source of 
bulletins and pamphlets on another of 
our allies. South Africa at war is an 
illustrated pamphlet well worth adding 
to your collection. 
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THE CHANGING Far East, by W. C. 
Johnstone, is an attempt to survey the 
development of the dislocated patterns of 
East-West relationships and the changes 
they have produced, in order to gain 
same understanding of the present war 
and the necessity for a plan of recon- 
struction. Headline Book No. 41, Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
City, 16. 25c. 


TOGETHER WE STAND is a list of books on 
the United Nations, most of them pub- 
lished within the last few years. The 
Council on Books in Wartime, 400 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, 17. Probably 
free. 


TECHNICAL MANUALS, issued by U. S. 
War Dept. provide valuable inexpensive 
material on a variety of subjects. Three 
of interest to industrial workers are: 
Lathes (TM 1-420) 15c; Welding (TM 
1-430) 40c; Hand, measure and power 
tools (TM 10-590) 20c. These are pamph- 
lets but should be cataloged and added 
to your shelf of technical books. U. S. 
Supt. of Docs. 


ENGINE DESIGN AS RELATED TO AIRPLANE 
POWER, with particular reference to per- 
formance at varying altitudes, presents 
some of the problems involved in the de- 
sign of military aircraft engines. Writ- 
ten in an understandable fashion, it is 
intended to be of interest to various 
groups—men in the air service, their 
families or friends, journalists, and es- 
pecially the young Americans interested 
in flying. A glossary of technical terms 
is a valuable section of the booklet. Gen- 
eral Motors, Detroit. 


RUBBER: HISTORY, PRODUCTION, AND 
MANUFACTURE, will answer not only the 
usual questions about rubber but also 
many new ones, such as, What is syn- 
thetic rubber and how important at the 
present time, Can rubber be reclaimed 
from discarded tires and used again? 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trade promotion series No. 
209. 10c from U. S. Supt. of Docs. 


TECHNOLOGY ON THE FARM, a special re- 
port by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
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Economics, surveys the contribution of 
technology to major agricultural prob- 
lems, considers its importance to farm- 
ing and the national welfare, and dis- 
cusses in considerable detail the changes 
and improvements in agricultural prac- 
tices. 40c from U. S. Supt. of Docs. 


WHAT JOB IS MINE ON THE VICTORY LINE 
suggests war jobs for women who have 
never worked in factories, showing where 
they can use the skills developed at 
home, in hobbies, or in peacetime jobs. 
U. S. Women’s Bureau Leaflet No. 1, 
April, 1943. 


THE DOCTOR SHORTAGE AND MEDICAL CARE 
OF CIVILIANS IN WARTIME, (OWI Report 
No. 2) points out the seriousness of the 
situation and the efforts that are being 
made to improve it by government agen- 
cies and local groups. 


STANDARDS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
HOSPITAL CARE OF NEWBORN INFANTS, 
FULL-TERM AND PREMATURE, should be 
available to hospitals endeavoring to 
maintain recognized standards under war 
conditions. Bureau Pub. 292, from U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, 5c. 


FACTS ABOUT CHILD HEALTH, 1943, pro- 
vides briefly some necessary information 
about children, their health needs, and 
how these needs can be and are being 
met under wartime conditions. U. S. 
Children’s Bureau Pub. 294. 5c from 
U. S. Supt. of Docs. 


War, BABIES AND THE FUTURE, by W. D. 
Ogburn, answers such questions as What 
countries will be strong 50 years from 
now, Are we holding our own in popula- 
tion, What changes may we expect in 
the American family in habits of life. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 83, 1943. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 10c. 


THE KITCHEN IN WAR PRODUCTION, by 
Helen Hill, is designed to show the house- 
wife how she can feed her family well 
despite rationing. It answers many ques- 
tions about substitute foods, vitamins, 
balanced meals, marketing. A short bib- 
liography includes other inexpensive 
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sources of information. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 82, 1943. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 10c. 


THE BALL BLUE BOOK OF CANNING AND 
PRESERVING RECIPES is an illustrated in- 
dexed pamphlet on what to can and how 
to can it. 10c from Ball Brothers Co.. 
Muncie, Indiana. 


WHY TEACH SCHOOL is the title of a leaf- 

‘let, issued by the Wisconsin Educational 
Assn., Madison, that should be added to 
your file of vocational material. 


AMERICA BUILDS A SCHOOL SYSTEM is a 
short history of education in the United 
States, written especially for later ele- 
mentary and junior high school students. 
U. S. Office of Education Bul. 1941, No. 
12. 20c from U. S. Supt. of Docs. 


STILL SITS THE SCHOOLHOUSE BY THE ROAD 
is a bulletin about the conditions and 
problems of rural education, with sug- 
gestions as to ways and means of im- 
proving such education. It includes a 
chapter on The war challenges country 
schools, and a bibliography of suggested 
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readings. The Committee on Rural Edu- 
cation, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 


COMMUNITY WAR SERVICES AND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS gives suggestions 
as to how the Corps may participat® in 
wartime activities. Should be useful to 
any community group of young people 
of high school age. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Victory Corps. Service Pamphlet 
No. 5. Supt. of Docs., 15c. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR 50cC OR LESS in- 
cludes books that are accurate and auth- 
entic as to fact and those with story, 
verse and picture value. Listed under 
subject, as Books about animals, Picture 
story books, Social studies, Verse. Assn. 
for Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington, D. C. 25c. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY IN ART for grade and 
high schools is a selective list for the 
student and teacher of art education. 
Issued by the Art Department of the 
Milwaukee Public Library. 


THE FOLK SINGER is a collection of folk 
songs that any group will enjoy singing. 
Special circular, Feb. 1943, Extension 
Service, College of Agriculture, Madison. 


QUOTES AND COMMENTS 


Items of Interest to Wisconsin Librarians 


Send in Your Reports 

Some librarians dislike filling out re- 
ports. That is a human feeling to many 
of us but not to be encouraged, certainly, 
because if our town or our club goes to 
the trouble of maintaining a library, 
however small, that library should right- 
ly be reported on to the State Library. 
Only in this way does the town or the 
club receive the proper credit for the 
work that is being done. A library may 
be a private hobby with a certain in- 
dividual or group, but it is also unmis- 
takably a public matter, influencing the 
entire educational picture of the state. 


—NEeEwsS BULLETIN of 
Washington State Library. 


Cooperation vs. Isolation 


Whether we like it or not, the day of 
extensive individual and institutional iso- 
lation is definitely over. . . . The con- 
tracting limits of individual and local 
self-determination have made coordina- 
tion of one’s own work and cooperation 
with others necessary for personal, eco- 
nomic or institutional survival. The con- 
stant use of the words coordination and 
cooperation has made them hackneyed, 
but what they stand for is inescapable. 
The competitors of the library com- 
pete sharply with each other, but they 
are astute enough to pool their re- 
sources when beneficial. There is com- 
pulsory cooperation in the allotment of 
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radio time. Local stations belong to cen- 
tralized chains. The Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce makes individual patents 
of its members available, on payment of 
suitable royalties, to all of them. The 
American Press Association and the 
United News Service make it possible for 
all their members to get an amount and 
variety of news impossible to any one of 
them acting alone. The list of trade and 
professional associations, trade unions 
and institutional and educational groups, 
local, regional, national and (in times of 
global sanity) international is practically 
endless. Many of these are not combined 
for mere altruism but are leagues for 
common defense. 

The individual library must also learn 
better the need of real cooperation. Re- 
markable progress has been effected by 
existing library associations. Unfortu- 
nately, the smaller library with the more 
limited resources and the greatest need 
of utilizing them to the fullest extent is 
often the last to join these cooperative 
groups. It is also unfortunate that the 
very laudable trend toward statistical 
methods in social study and research of- 
ten results in more attention to the larg- 
er institutions or to verifying rather gen- 
erally accepted conclusions than to the 
needs of the most numerous and the most 
professionally underprivileged class — 
the smaller public library. Some of this 
emphasis is quite defensible. Some of it 
comes from imperfect knowledge of the 
smaller libraries’ needs. Some of it comes 
from limited educational and professional 
backgrounds and inadequate professional 
attitude on the part of the librarians 
themselves. If they and their libraries 
are to persist, these librarians must re- 
alize that they are faced with one of the 
most difficult of all the special problems 
in the library field. 

—FrANK K. WALTER, in 
Minnesota Libraries, Sept. ’43. 





Those who have known Mr. Walter 
will appreciate the witty reference to his 
characteristic tastes and interests made 
at a dinner on the occasion of his recent 
retirement as librarian of the University 
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of Minnesota, by Theodore C. Blegen, 
dean of the graduate school: 

Mr. Walter is distinguished for his 
versatility. He is not only a great li- 
brarian, but also a resourceful garden- 
er. If, unhappily, he must retire as a 
librarian, it is pleasant to think that, 
like the fruit-grower in Voltaire’s Can- 
dide, he will go on cultivating his garden. 

It is no ordinary garden. In imagina- 
tion I see Mr. Walter hard at work in 
it during his retirement—hoeing the bib- 
liographies, weeding the periodicals, cul- 
tivating the manuscripts, spading the bed 
of printing and book-making, pruning 
the incunabula, spraying the fast-grow- 
ing plants of humor and wit, and plant- 
ing bons mots and repartee so that he 
will never lack fresh and green rows. I 
see him tending the mutilated plants— 
the plants with leaves torn out—and 
even growing a bed of statistics (a very 
small bed, however). 

The garden will keep him busy, but 
finally, even with his zest and energy, he 
will grow weary of cultivating it, and 
then his agile mind will recall Thomas a 
Kempis, and he will say to himself, 
“Everywhere I have sought rest and 
found it not except sitting apart in a 
nook with a little book.” 

And so he will go in angello cum libello, 
and he will think of all the nooks and 
books he has known and handled and or- 
ganized and arranged in what he him- 
self has called the “armory of civiliza- 
tion”—the library. 


In Ordering Books 

Most librarians these days have had 
some evidence of the situation described 
in the following paragraphs quoted from 
Retail Bookseller, July ’43. Perhaps they 
can also profit by the advice, although it 
is addressed particularly to booksellers 
rather than librarians. 

“Publishers and wholesalers have lost 
ten, twenty-five and even thirty per cent 
and more of their pre-war employees— 
bill clerks, shipping clerks, stock clerks, 
salesmen, etc. Some of the departed have 
been highly trained bookmen; all have 
been better than totally inexperienced 
employees. Replacements are hard to get, 
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hard to hold, hard to impress with the 
importance of doing any job well, hard 
to train because of the lack of already- 
trained men and women. With the best 
will in the world and the best intelligence 
in the world, a new book clerk cannot 
take the place of an inexperienced clerk. 
By handling hundreds of orders, for in- 
stance, a clerk grows almost to ‘feel’ 
whether a title or an author is correct. 
He associates certain authors with speci- 
fic publishers, he knows what kinds of 
books various publishers issue; he re- 
members many more book-facts than he 
is aware of knowing; he can read scrawls 
illegible to the tyro; and, best of all, he 
knows just where to go to supplement his 
own knowledge. 

“When the inexperienced clerk meets 
a title he doesn’t know, he can ask an 
old hand for help, he can check his in- 
formation in the trade reference books, 
he can admit that he doesn’t know—or 
he can guess. In these days experienced 
bookmen are few, time is short, knowl- 
edge is scarce—and all too often the book 
clerk gives up or guesses... . 


“There are many ways in which book- 
sellers can simplify the publishers’ and 
wholesalers’ tasks, but right now we are 
specially interested in just one of these 
ways of cooperation—tidying up or- 
ders. . .. 

“Many dealers have ruled order forms 
of their own or use similar forms pro- 
vided by publisher or wholesaler. But all 
too few of these dealers pay any atten- 
tion to the rules. If there’s a column for 
the price, for instance, there’s no point 
in using that column for what’s left over 
from title or author. Better two lines 
than one overcrowded line. 

“A simple form for an order to a 
wholesaler is this: 

1 One World—Willkie. S. & S. $1.00 
2 Capricornia—Herbert. App.-Cent. 3.00 
3 Moonset—Gruen. Fischer. 2.50 

“An order to a publisher obviously 
omits the publisher’s name. Any special 
information about binding, edition, etc., 
should be included if it is necessary, but 
where the price makes the edition clear 
(as in the case of “One World”) there’s 
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no point in cluttering up an order.... 

“A little note about an order sent in 
last week, or a question about a forth- 
coming book, or some other request or 
inquiry not affecting your order will af- 
fect it in a way you won’t like. Eddie 
Doe doesn’t answer questions; he has to 
wait until his cousin Charley has copied 
that part of your order before he can go 
ahead with filling it. 

“Have mercy on Eddie and Charley 
and Pete and the rest of the boys and 
keep your orders clear. Follow these 
simple suggestions: 

Be sure your name and complete address 
(street, town or city, and state) are writ- 
ten legibly or printed on each sheet of 
your order. 

Use a soft pencil, ink, or a typewriter. 
Write on one side of the sheet only. 
Double-space your list. 

Enter only one title, etc., upon a line. 
As nearly as possible keep quantities 
(without the word “copies”) in one col- 
umn with a small space between authors, 
titles, etc., and prices in a column at the 
right. 

Leave ample margins, left and right. 
Use your order sheets for orders only; 
use a separate sheet for questions, com- 
plaints, etc. 

Write clearly—so that Eddie Doe won’t 
have to guess.” 


Conventions—What’s Wrong with 
Them? 

Overcrowded convention and confer- 
ence programs are becoming the rule 
rather than the exception. One hears 
criticism at practically every meeting. 
Sincere and well-meaning chairmen, in 
their eagerness to overlook nothing, line 
up a battery of speakers resembling the 
old-fashioned oratorical contests. At the 
last moment a few extras are squeezed 
in. Upon being handed their program 
folks scan it with dubious interest. The 
first speaker runs over time and the lis- 
teners become fidgety. Soon the chair- 
man gets out his watch and from then 
on the audience join him in counting off 
the minutes. The gavel also becomes a 
distraction and most of the offerings are 
lost in the race with time. . . . There’s 
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too much of this sort of thing. The result 
is that, instead of deliberation or com- 
plete consideration of a few subjects, 
there is a hop-skip-and-jump over many 
topics and no particular contact with 
any. Must it be that way? 

—WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION, Sept. 743. 


Perhaps in 1925 when I attended my 
first state convention I did not notice 
the rush, but in recent years I have been 
disturbed by the attempt to crowd too 
much into the meetings. There has been 
too little time to meet other librarians 
and have a friendly chat. The program 
committees seem to feel that every pos- 
sible minute must be filled (forgetting 
that no souls are saved after the first 
twenty minutes). Every group seems to 
feel that it must be represented by a sec- 
tion or a tea or a trip. Then of course if 
the meeting is in a larger city the aver- 
age attendant wants to dash out for a 
little shopping. The result is a mad rush. 
Now I do not know that the convention 
can be run any other way. But I do know 
this that the state convention does not 
give me the things I need. 

—FROoM A WISCONSIN LIBRARIAN. 


As Viewed by the College Press 

How many of our librarians are famil- 
iar with the publication What the Col- 
leges Are Doing issued “at intervals” by 
Ginn & Company, book publishers? As 
stated editorially, its purpose is to pre- 
sent “a true record of the flux and flow 
of opinion in the American college to- 
day as expressed in the college press the 
country over.” The following excerpts 
bearing on the future of higher educa- 
tion are from the September issue, the 
first taken from an editorial, the others 
from student publications. So far as we 
know, public libraries would be eligible 
to the mailing list. Address Ginn & Co., 
Statler Bldg., Boston. 


There can be no question that the war- 
time activities of the colleges and their 
rapid transformation into centers of mili- 
tary training have entirely changed the 
whole picture of higher education as we 
have known it. While liberal studies re- 
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mote from needs of the armed forces 
have continued to hold on in most insti- 
tutions, they have in many places passed 
into partial eclipse, or have been able to 
continue largely because of the consider- 
able number of women students still pur- 
suing college studies. Most colleges, in 
fact, have insisted that they will keep 
courses in the humanities as long as there 
are students eager to pursue such studies. 

It is evident, however, that college ad- 
ministrators are much concerned over the 
future. They are beginning to re-examine 
the whole college curriculum and to 
search for new objectives. It is not so 
much the humanities that are on trial as 
the methods and procedures which have 
become outworn and unsuited for the 
changing times in which we live. Edu- 
cation cannot expect to remain un- 
changed in a world which is changing its 
whole political and economic outlook; it 
must justify its ends as much as the na- 
tion of which it is a part. The war has 
made clear to college educators that they 
can quickly adapt themselves to new 
conditions and improve many of their 
techniques of instruction. It has brought 
a new emphasis to studies which were 
gradually losing favor and revealed the 
weakness in basic training so necessary 
for life in our modern scientific and in- 
dustrial society. 

Such moves as the recent setting up of 
a special committee at Harvard to study 
carefully the many problems of both un- 
dergraduate and graduate instruction in- 
dicate that some of our colleges are not 
unaware of the need of reshaping the 
college curriculum and readjusting the 
whole college program as it affects both 
teacher and student. Many special com- 
mittees are at work in the same field. 
Sharp questions will be asked and old 
practices will be subject to close scrutiny. 

For unless the colleges do undertake 
such a renovation and more fully justify 
their right to exist, they will lose their 
hold on the intellectual and moral lead- 
ership of the nation. 





Prepare to win the war now but not 
to sacrifice the training and preparation 
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for peace later—that should be the ob- 
jective of educational institutions in 
America. It is an objective in which the 
technological and scientific training es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war is 
not neglected. It is also an objective in 
which the humanities—embodied in lit- 
erature, history, economics, fine arts— 
are not lost sight of, but made the cul- 
tural, social and economic foundation for 
a better world. 
—THE Dairy TEXAN. 


This is the task we shall face in four 
vears: to break down the bulwarks of 
hate and boundaries of prejudices that 
crisscross the face of the world; to make 
life worth living to the millions who have 
lived in Hell since the palmy days of 
Jerusalem; to destroy the constant fear 
and expectancy of war. Some people may 
call it the Four Freedoms, others the 
century of the common man. It adds up 
to the same thing. 

It is for that reason that the young 
generation of this time cannot afford to 
lose itself. It cannot afford to become dis- 
couraged and embittered as it did twen- 
ty years ago. If we must be starry eyed 
and idealistic, sincere, intense and hyper- 
patriotic to do it, it cannot be helped, 
but we cannot turn blase and sophisti- 
cated, for if we do the young people after 
us, and those after them and those after 
them will have to go to war as we do. 

Once before the world had a chance 
like ours and didn’t take it. But now, 
when it seems that man’s greatest chance 
to hoist himself by his shoelaces lies in 
the next few years, that chance must be 
taken. If it is not, then this generation 
and all the generations following after 
will be truly lost. 

—THE CHICAGO MAROON. 


There are two sets of motives which in- 
fluence women when they are deciding 
whether they should direct their ener- 
gies toward the survival of the nation or 
the preservation of its cultural values. 
One includes real, the other, false mo- 
tives. 

The real motives that have convinced 
some women students that they should 
abandon liberal-arts studies for immedi- 
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ate war service are: concern over the 
survival of the nation, and the convic- 
tion that only outside of the University 
can they make their maximum contribu- 
tion to their nation. The false motive 
that has swayed others is fear of being 
thought unpatriotic if they continued in 
school. 

The real motives that should guide the 
women who decide to continue their lib- 
eral education are a genuine concern for 
the preservation of cultural values, and 
a conviction that by continuing in school 
they can make their greatest contribu- 
tion to the nation. The false, unjustifiable 
motive is fear of the discomfort and 
hardship that would attend leaving the 
University for service in industry, agri- 
culture, or one of the auxiliary armed 
services. 

This simple, sane analysis avoids the 
emotional emphasis that has frequently 
been placed on the problem. Too often 
it has been attacked by contrasting life 
in Guadalcanal and a Berkeley sorority, 
concluding that college women are unjus- 
tifiably leading soft lives while marines 
fight and die.... 

While others are working and fighting, 
the women who choose the course of con- 
tinuing to seek a liberal education must 
accept the responsibility of learning and 
understanding. They must sincerely 
strive to acquire the background knowl- 
edge that will be needed when the time 
comes to build the peace. 

They must remain apart from the hat- 
reds of war. Theirs is a haven of refuge 
from blood and sweat, but the function 
of this haven is not to enable a group 
of young women to live comfortably 
while their brothers and sisters are fight- 
ing and working. Its function is to turn 
out people who will be ready to carry on 
the cultural values of our civilization; to 
guarantee that there will be no bank- 
ruptcy of informed, educated opinion 
after the war and in the years to come; 
to guarantee that this generation will 
suffer the least possible handicap in car- 
rying out its future responsibilities be- 
cause its education was cut short by a 
world conflagration. 

—THE DAILy CALIFORNIAN. 
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Wisconsin Material 


Two lesser known folk heroes, closely 
related to the famous Paul Bunyan, are 
introduced in new pamphlets by Charles 
E. Brown recently issued by the Wiscon- 
sin Folklore Society, Madison. The titles 
are Brimstone Bill, famous bull whacker 
of Paul Bunyan’s Camps, and Bluenose 
Brainerd stories, log cabin tales from the 
Chippewa Valley. The pamphlets may be 
secured at 25c each from Mr. Brown, 
Historical Museum, Madison. 





Mrs. E. S. Colbo, acting secretary of 
the Heg Memorial Committee, asks us 
to state that the pamphlet Historic Heg 
Memorial Park is not out of print as has 
been stated. Copies are still available and 
may be had by addressing Mrs. Colbo at 
1645 Thurston Ave., Racine. The price 
is 50c. 





The State Historical Society museum 
is offering several new educational pro- 
jects designed especially for use by 
teachers in classrooms from primary 
grades through junior high school. The 
project studies are planned as teaching 
tools to be used in the way they best 
serve the needs of individual classrooms. 


The offerings are as follows: “Our Own 
Wisconsin,” a teacher’s guide to Wiscon- 
sin history; an illustrated catalog of 
museum objects grouped about the social 
study units of the state course of study, 
grades 2-6; and a mimeographed series 
of children’s stories, “They Made Wis- 
consin.” 


Following each story of early Wiscon- 
sin heroes, such as Nicolet, Black Hawk 
and Charles de Langlade, suggestions to 
the teacher include vocabulary lists for 
use in language and reading courses. 
There are also map references for use in 
geography study; topics and questions to 
stimulate further exploration of Wiscon- 
sin; and reading lists selected from ap- 
proved educational catalogs to guide li- 
brary research and leisure reading activ- 
ities. 

—wWIs. HISTORICAL NEWS. 
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“Teen Age Problems” 


On August 5-6 a conference to consid- 
er the above topic was held in Madison 
under the sponsorship of the Division 
of Child Welfare of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Over 350 inter- 
ested men and women from all parts of 
the state were in attendance. A very 
satisfying account of the discussion will 
be found in the September issue of the 
Wisconsin Parent Teacher. Those librar- 
ians who feel that the Public Library 
should have a concern in this matter will 
find the report well worth reading. 


More Money for School Libraries 


Better school library facilities will be 
an important part of the improved edu- 
cational program planned for the com- 
ing school year in many Wisconsin com- 
munities, according to a release issued 
by the Wisconsin Education Association 
in Madison. The association stated that 
better libraries have been assured in part 
through a law enacted by the 1943 Wis- 
consin legislature “earmarking” all of 
the school census money for libraries, 
and in part by increased local appropria- 
tions in a number of counties. In the 
past, the association explained, only 20c 
per child age 4-20 was set aside for li- 
brary purposes while under the new law 
all the census money, estimated at 35c in 
1943-44 per census age child, will be 
used. In addition to the increase in school 
census money, increased library support 
is expected to result from a program 
carried on last summer by a number of 
county superintendents urging the neces- 
sity of better school libraries. 

During the past school year, the as- 
sociation pointed out, the average city 
school purchased only one new library 
book for each two pupils enrolled. In 
schools under the county superintendent 
the policy has been to buy slightly more 
books per pupil but to buy less expensive 
books. This has meant that the rural 
child has been denied access to the bet- 
ter and more expensive books in many 
cases. In no type of school did the aver- 
age district provide one new book for 
each pupil last year, according to the re- 
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port. The one-room rural school came 
closest to the mark with two new books 
for each three pupils. In over 350 Wis- 
consin rural schools, however, even one 
new book per pupil means fewer than 10 
new library books a year for the entire 
school, grades 1-8 inclusive—News Re- 
lease from WISCONSIN EDUCATION As- 
SOCIATION. 


Book Lists and New Editions 
Among recent publications received 
from the H. W. Wilson Company are 
new and revised editions of: 

Find it yourself, by Scripture and Greer 
(30c) 

The picture collection, formerly by John 
Cotton Dana, now revised by Marcelle 
Frebault ($1.25) 

The library key, by Zaidee Brown (70c) 
as well as the following book lists and 
bibliographies: 

Know the South, compiled by Azile Wof- 
ford (35c) 

Background readings on Latin-America, 
compiled by Sarah M. Galvan (35c) 
Research guide on cooperative group 
farming, by Joseph W. Eaton and Saul 

M. Katz ($1.00) 


Book Lists in Capsule 
“Now and then we make up our regu- 
lar New Books newspaper list in capsule 
form,” writes Mary Freeman Wegg of 
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the Rice Lake Public Library, “and, by 
having the type saved, get a few hun- 
dred reprinted very inexpensively for 
distribution as book marks.” We repro- 
duce one of Mrs. Wegg’s capsule-form 
book marks, as nearly as possible life 
size, awarding her a prize for the best 
short-short annotations that have come 
to our notice. 





NEW BOOKS 
at the Rice Lake Library 





Another Claudia........................ Franken 
More about Claudia and David. 
Southwest Passage.................... Lardner 
The Yanks in Australia. 

Gideon Planish .............................- Lewis 
Portrait of a stuffed shirt. 

Into the Valley............................ Hersey 
A skirmish of the Marines. 

Chicken Every Sunday.............. Taylor 
Life with Mother’s boarders. 

The Buried Clock...................... Gardner 
With Perry Mason detecting. 

Combined Operations ............ Saunders 


Official story of Commandos. 





Story of Dr. Wassell -Hilton 
Navy doctor in the Pacific. 
One World. Willkie 





Tops the best-sellers list. 














NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


The Public Library 


Rossell, Beatrice Sawyer. Public libraries 
in the life of the nation. 1943. 105p. 
illus. A. L. A., $1.50. 020 


This book has been written to give young 
people in college and high school an over-all 
view of public library service and its signifi- 
eance. The book will be useful also in Library 
School teaching and will serve to give librar- 
ians in service a broader view of their profes- 
sion. To make the treatment concrete, the auth- 
or has chosen libraries which represent distinc- 
tive work in their respective fields, for instance 
Rochester, N. Y., for the large city library; 
Kern Co., Calif., for rural service ; Jacksonville, 


Ill., for the small city, and Detroit for its serv- 
ice to schools. In conclusion there is an inspir- 
ing view of the outlook for the future. Appen- 
dices give information about library schools, 
organizations, etc. 


See Booklist 39 :455 Jl, 15 °48. 


Journalism 


Stewart, Kenneth. News is what we make 
it. 1948. 340p. Houghton, $3. 070 


A newspaper man’s professional autobiog- 
raphy covering the years from the 1918 armis- 
tice to the present. The variety of his newspaper 
experiences, ranging from the small town paper 
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in Eureka, California, where he started, to PM, 
make it almost a history of journalism in our 
times. Most recently he has been a Nieman fel- 
low at Harvard and a member of OWI. 


See Booklist 39 :455 Jl. 15 °43. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Breckenridge, Marian E. and Vincent, 
E. Lee. Child development. 1943. 592p. 
illus. Saunders, $3.25. 136.7 


These studies of “Physical and psychological 
growth through the school years” are based on 
the findings of the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit. The two authors are respectively a 
nutritionist and a psychologist with the School. 
The book is comprehensive and authoritative 
and for professional workers in the field and 
for students at the college level will be excel- 
lent. Medium and larger libraries will find it a 
useful reference aid in answering requests for 
up-to-date information on any of the phases 
treated. 


Fisher, 
folks. 


Dorothy Canfield. Our young 
1948. 329p. Harcourt, $2.75. 
136.7 


The author writes thoughtfully of the situa- 
tion of young people today in an industrialized 
society which demands workers of character 
and mature judgment but provides no opportu- 
nity to acquire such qualities, Various efforts 
to meet these needs, particularly the program 
of NYA, are reviewed and there is a vivid pre- 
sentation of the plight of our modern high 
schools with their tremendous increase in en- 
rollment. The position of women in an indus- 
trial society is also given intelligent treatment. 
A good book for PTA’s and other groups inter- 
ested in social problems. 


MacVeagh, Rogers and Costain, Thomas 
B. Joshua, leader of a united people. 
1948. 310p. Doubleday, $3. 221.92 


The subtitle gives the clue to this book, for 
it is less a biography of the Biblical Joshua 
than a study of the quality of his leadership. 
Such miraculous happenings as the crossing of 
the Jordan and the fall of Jericho are treated 
realistically and the Bible narrative has been 
subjected to comparison with other sources. 
The human appeal is less broad than that of 
the recent biography of David by Duff Cooper, 
but the two works go well together neverthe- 
less. 


Rice, Merton S. My Father’s world. 1943. 
1038p. illus. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.75. 252 
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Brief sermons on themes taken from nature, 
accompanied by superb photographs. Not over 
sentimentalized and should be a source of re- 
freshment to many readers. Light weight, easy 
to hold, would be a good book to send out to 
shut-ins or to add to a hospital collection. 


Social Science 


1943. 
342.73 


Beard, Charles. The Republic. 
3865p. Viking, $3. 


Taking his idea from the popular Round 
Table programs on the air, the author, in his 
own person, conducts a series of imaginary con- 
versations with two fictional neighbors who 
came to him for clarification of the confused 
issues they hear discussed over the radio and 
read about in the press. The discussions take 
the form of a review of the provisions of the 
American Constitution, beginning with We the 
people, and continuing through a more perfect 
union, domestic tranquility, common defense, 
general welfare, and so on to the powers granted 
president, congress, and judiciary and the free- 
doms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. Based 
on the author’s wide knowledge of the subject 
and lighted with humor, it is a book which 
any reader who will give the time to it will be 
a better American for having read. 


Bining, Arthur Cecil. The rise of Amer- 
ican economic life. 1943. 732p. Scrib- 
ner, $4. 330.973 


Medium and larger libraries will find this an 
adequate and comprehensive treatment of Amer- 
ican economic history from colonial times down 
to the present war period. Amply supplied with 
maps, charts, graphs and frequent insct illus- 
trations. 


Carlisle, Norman V. Wartime opportuni- 


ties for men. 1943. 205p. illus. Dut- . 


ton, $2.50. 371.42 or 355 


Emphasis is on opportunities offered in the 
various war services, with chapters also on 
the merchant marine, industry, science and en- 
gineering, and agriculture. 


Maritain, Jacques. The rights of man 
and natural law. 1943. 119p. Svrib- 
ner, $1.50. 323.4 


A Catholic philosopher writes here of ‘the 
relationship between the person and society, 
and the rights of the human person.” Specific 
topics considered inelude The rights of the 
human person, of the civic person. and of the 
working person, with a convenient summary of 
these at the close, 


See Booklist 40:3 8. ’43. 
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Landis, Benson Y. A cooperative eco- 
nomy. 1943. 197p. Harper, $2. 334 


With its subtitle “A study of democratic 
economic movements,” the book provides a con- 
venient survey of the forms of cooperation, bota 
voluntary and governmental, which have been 
developing in this country. These are treated 
under four heads: Consumers’ cooperation ; Pro- 
ducers’ cooperation; The professions and busi- 
ness; and Public Cooperation, with a conclud- 
ing section, In what directions, which touches, 
among other subjects, on International coopera- 
tion. 


See Booklist 39 :457 Jl. 15 '43. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Brobeck, Florence. Cook it in a casser- 
ole. 1943. 183p. Barrows, $2. 641 


Everything from soup to dessert prepared in 
a casserole; with a section also on chafing dish 
cookery, for the author advocates, or predicts, 
the return of this Victorian utility. A cookbook 
which should be of interest to housewives right 
now with the necessity of making the most 
of both time and materials. 


Daniels, Bradford K. The outer edge. 
1943. 326p. illus. Caxton, $4. 630.1 


Canadian born and Harvard educated, with 
a wide record as a world traveler, the author 
has given the best years of his life to building 
up a farm on Puget Sound. This is the story 
of that farm, which started with five acres and 
expanded in all directions until it grew into 
an extensive ranch. Told with humor and a 
zest for living, makes an interesting, although 
rather expensive, addition to personal narra- 
tives. 


Fenton, Carroll Lane. Our living world. 
1943. 312p. Doubleday, $4.50. 570 


What Our amazing earth did for geology, 
this book does for the science of biology, pro- 
viding an authoritative, readable and well illus- 
trated work for the layman. A desirable addi- 
tion for any type of library where the price is 
not prohibitive. 


Leyson, Burr W. The warplane and how 
it works. 1943. 224p. illus. Dutton, 
$2.50. 629.13 


“Simple explanation of the development and 
operation of parts of the plane itself and its 
equipment. . . . Some of the material has ap- 
peared in magazines.”—Booklist. 


See Booklist 40:41 O. 1 '43. 
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Long, Alma. Home health and nursing. 
1943. 378p. illus. Appleton, $2.25. 
649 


Intended for the instruction of high school 
pupils, the book covers as its main topics: Body 
structure and function; A health program for 
individual and community; Growth and repro- 
duction; Preparing for the patient’s Care; 
Nursing techniques; Food problems; and Child 
care and development. 


See Booklist 40:41 O. 1 ’43. 


Mills, Marjorie. Cooking on a ration. 
1943. 189p. Houghton, $2. 641 


A cook book which takes account of present 
restrictious on cookery, proposing not only new 
ways of using the lower-point meats, but many 
meat substitute dishes in the way of substantial 
soups, vegetable and cheese combinations. 


Robbins, Ann Roe. 100 summer and 
winter soups. 1948. 111p. Crowell, 
$1.25. 641 


Cooks who like to try out unusual dishes will 
find some interesting suggestions in this collec- 
tion of soup recipes, 


Saint-Exupery, Antoine de. Airman’s 
odyssey. 1943. 4837p. Reynal, $3. 
629.13 


A reprinting in one volume of the author’s 
three works: Wind, sand and stars; Night 
flight; and Flight to Arras. The second, Night 
flight (fiction), the earliest published of the 
three, attracted less attention than the later 
books and may be the one many libraries will 
lack. It remains, after ten years, one of the 
outstanding fictional treatments of flying, per- 
haps the best. 


Van Der Veer, Judy. A few happy ones. 
1943. 247p. illus. Appleton, $2.50. 
630.1 


When little houses began to spring up around 
her River Pasture, making her feel that she was 
living in a city, Judy Van Der Veer bought a 
new ranch back in the hills. Here she found 
delightful opportunities for exploration and dis- 
covery and also space for more animals. It is of 
some of these, together with a few humans, 
that she writes in this new book. 


Winter, William. War planes of all na- 
tions. 1943. 418p. Crowell, $3. 629.13 


Descriptions of 270 United Nations and Axis 
airplanes, illustrated from photographs and dia- 
grams. Unlike many books of the kind is nor- 
mal size for shelving. 


See Booklist 40:6 S. ’43. 
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Glasgow, Ellen. A certain measure. 1943. 
272p. Harcourt, $3.50. 813 or 823 


This book contains the prefaces which Miss 
Glasgow wrote for the uniform edition of her 
works brought out in 1938. Read continuously, 
they afford a view of her development as a 
novelist and her understanding of the purposes 
of fiction. For larger libraries, will be an addi- 
tion to the shelves of literary criticism, al- 
though the subtitle, An interpretation of prose 
fiction, suggests a broader treatment than a 
reading of the book reveals. 


Henderson, Daniel, and others. Reveille; 
war poems by members of our armed 
forces. 1948. 254p. Barnes, $2. 

811.08 or 821.08 


This first anthology of poems of the present 
war has been compiled by Mr. Henderson in 
collaboration with John Kieran and Grantland 
Rice from selections entered in a prize contest 
sponsored by the publisher. 


See Booklist 40:7 S, ’43. 


Housman, Laurence. Palestine plays. 
1943, 146p. Scribner, $2. 822 


Four Old Testament stories, those of Abraham 
and Isaac, Jacob, Micaiah and Ahab, and Jo- 
nah, are retold in dramatic form. Writing in 
everyday language and with humor, the author 
omits all supernatural elements to put his em- 
phasis on character and spiritual aspiration. 
The plays are interesting to read as interpreta- 
tions and may possibly be actable, although 
church groups would be likely to prefer more 
orthodox versions. 


See Booklist 40:7 S, '43. 


Sandburg, Carl. 
1943. 510p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 


A collection of “pamphlets, speeches, broad- 
casts, newspaper columns; poems, legends and 
photograph texts now made available in one 
earry-all volume’—from the Dedication. All 
serving to give a reflection of the author’s 
thought as the war has progressed. 


Home front memo. 
818 


See Booklist 40:42 O. 1 ’48. 
Biography 
Andrews, Roy Chapman. Under a lucky 
star. 1943. 8300p. Viking, $3. 921 
All of the author’s books about his exploring 


adventures in various parts of the earth have 
been, in a sense, autobiographical, This book, 
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which begins with a brief sketch of his boyhood 
in Beloit, Wisconsin, will serve to fill in some 
of the gaps and to tie the whole together. For 
the reader who knows the earlier books, there 
will be duplication of material already familiar, 
but in a small library where perhaps the more 
expensive publications have not been available, 
it will find interested readers. 


See Booklist 40:45 O. 1 ’43. 


Barbour, Thomas. Naturalist at large. 
1943. 314p. illus. Little, $3.50. 921 


One of the fortunate ones of the earth, pro- 
vided with ample means and able to follow any 
line of activity he chose, the author has had a 
full-time career as naturalist-explorer and mu- 
seum director. A honeymoon trip to the Dutch 
East Indies in 1907 marked the beginning of 
scientific studies which were to be continued for 
a life time, chiefly in Panama and the Carib- 
bean area. These form the background for the 
travel narrative which is Part one of the book. 
Part two covers the author’s association with 
the Harvard University museum and his per- 
sonal friendships. Some of the material has ap- 
peared in the Atlantic, and the volume is issued 
as an Atlantic Monthly Press book. 


Bromley, Joseph. Clear the tracks; the 
story of an old-time locomotive en- 
gineer; as told to Page Cooper. 1943. 
288p. illus. Whittlesey House, $2.75. 

921 


Although it is told second-hand and in proper 
English, there is a good deal of the flavor of 
the old railroading days in this narrative of 
the author’s early experiences on the Delaware 
& Lackawanna, The fllustrations are line draw- 
ings which highlight some of the humors of raii 
travel in the period of the ’80’s and ’90’s. 


Croy, Homer. Country cured. 1943. 
282p. Harper, $3. 921 


The warm and affectionate memories of his 
farm boyhood with which this book opens 
should strike a sympathetic chord in the hearts 
of any middlewesterner of similar background. 
There follows the familiar story of the green 
country boy who goes to the city to make 
his way in newspaper work, of failures and suc- 
cesses as an author, and of the final satisfac- 
tions of returning to the farm, which he still 
owns. 


Kenny, Elizabeth. And they shall walk. 
1948. 282p. illus. Dodd, $3. 921 


Because of the widespread interest in the 
Kenny method of treatment of infantile par- 
alysis, this is a book which will be in demand 
in every library. It is the story of a woman’s 
courageous fight to establish what she knew to 
be the right methods of treatment in the face 
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of opposition from the entire medical profes- 
sion. The simply-told account of her discovery 
of the nature of the disease, alone and wholly 
dependent on her own resources in a workman’s 
cottage in the Australian bush, forms one of 
the great chapters in medical history. For 
American readers there will be a special inter- 
est in her experiences after coming to this 
country, where she met the usual blank wall 
until she reached the state of Minnesota. To- 
day the Kenny Institute in Minneapolis stands 
as a living tribute both to her perseverence and 
to the openmindedness of a small group of 
northwest doctors, 


History and Travel 


Adams, James Truslow. The American; 
the making of a new man. 1943. 404p. 
Scribner, $3. 917.3 


In this book, says the author, “I wanted to 
discover what geographical, historical and so- 
cial forces had made the American different 
from the citizen of any other nation. For he is 
different.” The search takes him along the 
familiar road of American history, but the story 
is told with a different slant and given a new 
emphasis which makes it stimulating reading. 


Andrews, Matthew Page. The soul of a 
nation. 1943. 378p. Scribner, $3.50. 
is 975.5 


Using new sources of information, the author 
tells the story of the founding of Virginia, giv- 
ing a somewhat different interpretation from 
that to which we are accustomed, for he finds 
that there was more of idealism, less of com- 
mercialism, to the enterprise than has usually 
been recognized. The subtitle reads, “The found- 
ing of Virginia and the projection of New Eng- 
land.” The actual settlement of New England 
is not touched on, the work stopping short of 
1620. For medium and larger libraries. 


Baldwin, Leland Dewitt. The story of 
the Americas. 1943. 720p. maps. Si- 
mon & §S., $3.50. 970 


The author has attempted here to tell in 
one volume the complete story of ‘the discov- 
ery, settlement, and development of the new 
world.” It was a big order but, on the whole, 
he has handled it creditably, although the two 
stories, of North and South America, aren’t 
easy to fuse into one. About 300 of the pages 
of the book are devoted to the early Spanish 
discoveries and conquests before the settlement 
of Anglo Saxon America was ready to begin. 
Emphasis throughout is on early developments ; 
although the record comes down to the present 
with its good neighbor ideal. Written in good 
popular style and readable. 


See Booklist 40:8 S. ’48. 
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Beals, Carleton. Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn. 1943. 3877p. Houghton, $3.50. 
918 


The author emphasizes the differences in 
character between the various countries of Latin 
America. “We North Americans believe that 
our good-neighbor policy has built one great 
shining bridge between two outstanding groups 
of peoples. . .. It would be far more accurate 
to say we have built at least twenty bridges 
each different from the others.’”’ He covers the 
ground from Mexico to the southern tip, giving 
greater proportionate space, nearly one-third of 
the book, to Mexico. He finds that ‘All in all, 
good neighborliness has proved a workable pat- 
tern for both peace and war. [But] if it is re- 
duced merely to wartime expediency, it will 
founder. It can, however, serve as an example 
of the possibilities of a durable world peace.” 


Chiang Kai-Shek. Resistance and recon- 
struction. 1943. 322p. Harper, $3.50. 
940.53 


A collection of speeches and messages dat- 
ing from 1937 to 1943, covering the period from 
Japan’s attack on the Marco Polo bridge to the 
signing of the agreements with United States 
and Britain. Small type and a closely-printed 
page detract from reading appeal. 


See Booklist 40:8 S, ’43. 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. World peace 
plans. 1943. 281p. Wilson, $1.25. 
940.53 


In reprinted articles and bibliographies, pre- 
sents material on some of the specific peace 
plans as well as general discussion of the prob- 
lem. 


Johnson, Gerald W. American heroes 
and hero worship. 1943. 277p. Harper, 
$3. 973 


The ironic fate that has overtaken some of 
the great names of American history is brought 
out in a series of essays which will be especially 
enjoyed by readers well read in the history and 
politics of our country. Often the treatment is 
by contrasts: Hamilton and Jefferson—Hamil- 
ton treated as a romantic dreamer, Jefferson 
as a practical realist; Roosevelt and Bryan— 
Bryan vanquished in his life time but trium- 
phant today in the general acceptance of his 
basic principles. 


Miller, John C. Origins of the American 
revolution. 1948. 519p. illus. Little, 
$3.50. 973.3 
One hundred sixty-eight years after Lexing- 


ton, the origins of the American revolution are 
still a subject for historical research. In this 
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newest appraisal, Prof. Miller of Bryn Mawr, 
and author of a biography of Sam Adams, dif- 
fers from many recent writers in giving more 
weight to political than to economic factors. 
Two of his interesting chapters deal with the 
contrasts between the American and the Eng- 
lish mind, showing the idealogical conflict which 
made reconciliation impossible. For medium and 
larger libraries. 


See Booklist 40:10 8. °43. 


Peattie, Donald Culross. Journey into 
America. 1943. 276p. Houghton, $3. 
973 


Addressing a German friend whom he knew 
in France back in the 1920's, the author retells 
some of the familiar episodes from American 
history, with a view to helping an outsider to 
understand how we came to be what we are. 
The material chosen is interesting; Mr. Peattie 
always writes well; but someway, coming from 
his pen, the book lacks the expected spontaneity. 


Scott, Robert L. God is my co-pilot. 
1943. 277p. Scribner, $2.50. 940.53 


Narrative of flying and fighting experiences in 
many places, across Africa and in the Orient, 
with one chapter describing a flight over Ever- 
est. Will be liked by older boys and men for its 
details of flying techniques as well as the spirit 
of adventure. Title has no particular applica- 
tion and by some may be thought in question- 
able taste. 


See Booklist 40:10 S. ’°43. 


Simpson, Willian. One of our pilots is 
safe. 1943. 226p. Harper, $2.50. 
940.53 


Forthright well told account by a bomber 
pilot in the R. A. F. of his experiences from 
the time he is sent to France to take part in 
World War II until he is invalided home two 
years later. Written to impress upon Americans 
“the awful conditions—physical, mental and 
above all spiritual—that existed in those coun- 
tries that for geographical reasons were the 
first to be ravaged and pillaged according to 
Hitler’s plan for world domination.” The auth- 
or’s plane crashed early in the war, and he 
thereafter views collapsed France from various 
hospital beds. Of interest to Wisconsin readers 
is his tribute to Mrs. Laura Corrigan, formerly 
of Wisconsin Rapids but more recently of Lon- 
don’s Mayfair set, who “will be remembered in 
France as one of the greatest of the Americans 
who gave up everything to help relieve the 
sufferings of the French people.” 


Smedley, Agnes. Battle hymn of China. 
1943. 528p. illus. Knopf, $3.50. 951 


After a brief and bitter resume of her early 
life in America, and an account of her experi- 
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ences and impressions in Germany and Russia 
in the 1920’s, this book becomes an autobiog- 
raphical narrative of the author’s close associa- 
tion with the Chinese revolution from 1928 on. 
An onlooker and special correspondent at first, 
she became an active participant with the rise 
of the Eighth Route Army, when she worked 
as a field member of Chinese Red Cross. A book 
of many horrors but also of stubborn belief in 
China’s future. 


Fiction 


Cockrell, Marion. Lillian Harley. 1943. 
261p. Harper, $2.50. 


Career and love interest combine here to 
make a pleasant light novel. Lillian Harley, 
who lives on the wrong side of the tracks in a 
small southern town, falls in love with Martin 
Payne, a boy from one of the best families, 
Martin is equally in love with Lillian, but 
neither can find happiness in the situation. 
Martin’s family disapproves and he, being too 
easily swayed by their opinion, lets Lillian slip 
out of his hands. In New York, she begins to 
grow up, learns to think less about herself, and 
makes a success in dress design. Engaged to 
another man, she comes back to the home town 
and for a time the reader is kept guessing. The 
best character in the book is Lillian’s younger 
brother, a youngster with his feet on the ground. 


See Booklist 40:47 O. 1 ’43. 


Corbett, Elizabeth. Golden grain. 1943. 
3834p. Appleton, $2.50. 


This sequel to Faye’s folly (BULLETIN N, ’41) 
and Early summer (N. ’42) carries its heroine, 
now a widow of 38, through a shoddy love af- 
fair, and ends with promise of still another in- 
stalment. Not all of her readers will approve the 
turn the story has taken. 


Emmons, Della Gould. Sacajawea of the 
Shoshones. 1943. 316p. Binfords & 
Mort, $2.50. 


The story of Sacajawea, the Bird Woman, 
who led Lewis and Clark, has become part of 
the American tradition and like all traditional 
tales is worth many retellings. This is a good 
one, fictional in form but based on authentic 
sources, and enriched with details from the 
author’s knowledge of the country. Many read- 
ers will prefer it to Donald Culross Peattie’s 
more romanticized version in Forward the Na- 
tion, 


Guy, Earl. Heaven is a sunswept hill. 
1943. 220p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
Warm-hearted story of a family living on 


the flatlands of the lower Mississippi who, af- 
ter being driven out by one of the spring floods 
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and suffering all the hazards of the raging 
river, return home to go about the annual busi- 
ness of plowing and planting, happy in the 
thought that they are better off than a good 
many people in the world, and in the hope that 
some day there will be dams and reservoirs to 
keep the water under control. 


“Then the river will let us alone, and it'll 
be just like having a hill to live on.” 


See Booklist 39 :464 Jl. 15 '43. 


Llewellyn, Richard. None but the lonely 
heart. 1943. 444p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


The cockney dialect in which this story is 
written will make it a closed book to many 
readers. Those who persist long enough to mas- 
ter the idiom will find themselves in a world 
which they supposed had vanished with Charles 
Dickens. As one reviewer puts it, “Nothing 
seems to have changed much since Fagin set up 
shop”; for there is even a school for the train- 
ing of criminals, although a school streamlined 
to meet modern demands. The author has done 
a masterly job in making sympathetic charac- 
ters out of Ernie Mott, incipient young crim- 
inal, and his mother, shoplifter and receiver of 
stolen goods, but, to repeat, the dialect makes 
them hard to know. 


McMeekin, Clark. Red Raskall. 1943. 


312p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Romantic story of the early 19th century in 
Virginia, its heroine an English girl, on her 
way to America, who is shipwrecked off the 
coast and cast up on an island, together with 
a thoroughbred horse who is to play an im- 
portant part in her fortunes. Gypsies, a double- 
dyed villain, a bound-boy, a good hearted “fat 
woman” of a circus side-show, are the other 
characters in the swift paced narrative. 


Roberts, Dorothy James. A man of Mal- 
ice Landing. 1943. 288p. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 


The return of a man to his home town after 
some years of absence and success in the world 
is the theme of this novel. As a child of four, 
Marius Robinson had gone to live with his 
Uncle Llewellyn, who ran the grist mill in 
Malice Landing a town on the Ohio River. At 
sixteen he started out to see life on his own 
and he is around thirty when he returns, called 
back by his uncle’s illness. The story tells of 
his adjustment to the situation and the factors 
which influence his mind and character during 
the experience. Style is original and story is 
well handled but will not hold the interest of 
all readers. 


Saxton, Alexander. Grand 
1943. 410p. Harper, $2.50. 


crossing. 
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Although its veneer of hard-boiled realism 
and rough language may offend some readers, 
they will find that this novel succeeds better 
than most of its kind in giving an intelligible 
view of what this present younger generation 
is thinking and feeling. After a hitchiking tour 
across the continent from Portland, where he 
had spent a vacation summer working for a 
newspaper, Michael Reed finds the atmosphere 
of Harvard artificial and unsatisfying. With- 
drawing at the end of the semester, he trans- 
fers to Chicago, The contrast between the two 
universities is the most interesting feature of 
the book and two of its best characters are 
Michael’s hitchhiking companion, Ben Baum, a 
Maxwell Street Jew and graduate student in 
philosophy, and William Christmas, the negro 
Communist studying theology. Not a necessary 
purchase but worth taking note of, 


Selby, John. Starbuck. 1943. 370p. Far- 
rar, $2.75. 


This novel is a continuation of the author’s 
Island in the corn (BULLETIN N. ’41) carrying 
on the story of the Trace family. Brant Star- 
buck, of the younger generation, early gives in- 
dication of musical genius and the family re- 
sources are marshalled to further his career. 
Brant is quite without the usual temperament 
associated with genius and the author’s devel- 
opment of the theme is designed to show him 
as a wholly normal person. Readers may differ 
as to how successfully he has done this. 


See Booklist 39 :465 Jl, 15 °43. 


Walsh, Maurice. The Spanish lady. 1943. 
326p. Lippincott, $2.50. 


This combination of romance and adventure 
in the author’s familiar manner, with a dash 
of mystery added, will please his older readers 
and perhaps win new ones, 


Wise, Evelyn Voss. Mary darlin’. 1943. 
257p. Appleton, $2. 


This new story ties in closely with the 
author’s first novel The long tomorrow, intro- 
ducing again the central figure of that book, 
Father Pierre. It is to Father Pierre that Mary 
Grady turns for comfort and guidance after the 
tragic loss of her parents and through his in- 
fluence that she becomes a nurse. A strong re- 
ligious note runs through the whole story, which 
also reflects the changes in nursing techniques 
and hospital practices over a period of years. 


Children’s Books 


Austin, Margot. Trumpet. 1943. unp. il- 
lus. Dutton, $1. 
This successor to the Peter Churchmouse 


books promises to be just as popular with the 
children, 
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Beebe, Catherine. Christmas—this way. 
1943. 58p. illus. Oxford, $1. 


Everyday family events in the period between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas make a pleasant 
enough story for children who have learned 
to read for themselves. Attractively made up 
and firmly bound. 


Bell, Margaret. Pirates of Icy Strait. 
1943. 224p. Morrow, $2. 


A good story of the Alaska salmon fishing 
industry as well as an addition to tales of ad- 
venture. A fourteen-year-old boy and a fisher- 
man are instrumental in preventing the escape 
of a pirate seiner until the arrival of the Coast 
Guard. The story moves swiftly, is exciting, full 
of not too obvious information and its geograph- 
ic background is authentic. 


Britton, Katharine. What makes it tick? 
19438. 2338p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 
600 


Simple explanations of how things work: tele- 
phones, radio, milking machines, automobiles, 
airplanes, gliders, cameras, movies, machine 
guns, submarines, and many others. Excellent 
for 5th grade and up. 


See Booklist 40:18 S,. ’43. 


Chase, Richard. The Jack tales. 1943. 
202p. illus. Houghton, $2.50. 398 


A volume of folk tales collected in North 
Carolina. As will be recognized from the first 
story, which is a variation of Jack the giant 
killer, these tales are southern adaptations of 
older stories which were likely brought to the 
mountains by remote ancestors, Preface and 
Appendix contain a good deal of material of 
interest to the student of folk lore. As to the 
stories themselves, they will probably be more 
successful if presented at the story hour than 
if read by the children, who will find the col- 
loquial speech difficult. 


See Booklist 40:18 S. ’43. 


Davisson, Elizabeth Derr. Polkadot. 
1948. 191p. illus. Dutton, $2. 


Polkadot is a young fawn brought up as a 
pet on a western ranch. The pictures are charm- 
ing, the background information seems to be 
first-hand and authentic. Unfortunately, the 
story is told in the first person, with the fawn 
speaking, a device not so well liked by children. 


Gay, Romney. Cinder’s secret. 1943. unp. 
illus. Grosset, bds. 50c. 
As in her other books, simplicity and action 


characterize the illustrations; this with an 
easy-to-read text and a slight element of sus- 
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pense in the story make it a good book for be- 
ginners, 


Karasz, Mariska. Good Housekeeping 
see and sew; a picture book of sew- 
ing. 1948. 83p. illus. Stokes, $1.50. 

646.2 


Unusually explicit illustrations to accompany 
clear and simple directions make this a good 
book for any beginners. For the young girls for 
whom it is intended, the type of articles and 
garments to be mdde will add to the appeal 
and help to make sewing interesting. 


Lippincott, Joseph Wharton. Chisel- 
tooth, the beaver. new ed. 1943. illus. 
Lippincott, $2. 


This reissue of a book brought out in 1936 
by the Penn Publishing Company calls attention 
again to one of the good books of natural his- 
tory, written with a sure knowledge of forest 
life, and stating,. not too obviously, the case 
for conservation. 


Mason, Miriam E. Young Audubon, boy 
naturalist. 1943. 198p. illus. Bobbs, 
$1.50. 921 


Concentrating on Audubon’s passion for birds, 
this biography for younger readers succeeds ad- 
mirably in suggesting his zestful nature. The 
story is told in full only up to his coming to 
this country and the awakening of his ambition 
to paint all the birds of America, with two 
brief chapters at the end to sketch his later 
life. For 4th to 5th grade level or for slow 
readers above. 


*Norling, Jo and Ernest. Pogo’s sky ride; 
a story of airplanes. 45p. illus. Holt, 
$1.25. 


This newest Pogo story makes a very desir- 
able addition to books about airplanes for 
younger readers. 


See Booklist 40:19 S, ’43. 


Pauli, Hertha. Silent night, the story of 
a song. 1943. 8383p. illus. Knopf, $2. 
783.6 


There will be good material for the Christmas 
season in this story of the familiar hymn, how 
it came to be written, the mystery which for 
a long time surrounded its authorship, and its 
spread over the world in its 125 years of 
history. 


Paull, Grace. A squash for the fair. 
1943. unp. illus. Doubleday, $1.50. 


The theme has been used before. This time it 
is worked out with an up-to-date modern setting 
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of victory garden and school fair, and with un- 
usually pleasing lithographic illustrations. The 
board binding will call for reinforcement. 


Robinson, Tom. Mr. Red Squirrel. 1943. 
unp. illus. Viking, $1.50. 


This story of a red squirrel and a little girl 
in blue overalls who entertained him every af- 
ternoon at tea( his tea was a nut) is told with 
delightful humor and absolute fidelity to squir- 
rel nature, as any child who has ever watched 
their antics will recognize, Attractively made 
up with lithographic illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese. Another board-bound book which will 
need reinforcing. 


Older Girls 


Fernald, Helen Clark. Jonathan’s door- 
step. 1943. 280p. illus. Longmans, 
$2.25. 


Living in an historic New England house was 
only a bore to Caroline Cornelia, who had had 
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family history dinned into her till she was tired 
of it. Meeting with a young man from the west 
and association with a group of internationally- 
minded young people changes her viewpoint and 
brings home to her the importance of American 
traditions. With the love interest which devel- 
ops makes a good novel for older girls. 


See Booklist 40:49 O. 1 ’43. 


O’Malley, Patricia. War wings for Carol. 
1943. 279p. Dodd, $2. 


Like the other “Carol” books this covers thor- 
oughly one phase of women in aviation. Not 
spectacular or exciting, it yet will hold the 
attention of any girl interested in service with 
the airlines. As assistant to the vice-president 
of New England Airlines, Carol finds many 
duties connected with a growing Army airfield 
and its crowded working and living conditions. 
The author again shows she not only knows the 
aviation field but also what will appeal to high 
school girls, 


See Booklist 39 :468 Jl, 15 ’48, 
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